THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  GEO.  W.  JULIAN,  OF  INDIANA, 

DELIVERED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  29,  1851, 

On  the  Bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  ^'anting  to  every  head  of  a 
family  a  Homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  out  of  the  public  domain,  provided 
le  or  she  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land  for  an  unintei'rupted  period  of  five  yecn's. 


Tiie  motion  to  reconsider  liie  vote  by  which  the  bill  w£ 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  being  under  cor 
sideration, 

Mr,  JULIAN  said : 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  anxiety  I  feel  for  the  sue 
cess  of  the  measure  now  before  us,  and  its  grea 
importance,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  whole  country 
e  induced  me  to  beg  the  indulgence  of  th( 
House  in  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  whicl 
urge  me  to  give  it  my  support.  I  do  this  the  mon 
willingly,  because  there  has  been  a  manifest  dis 
position  here,  during  the  whole  of  the  session,  tc 
suppress  entirely  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  parliamentary  expedients, 
to  avoid  any  direct  action  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be 
troublesome  to  gentlemen.  Many  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  its  principles  appear  to  be  haunted  by  the 
suspicion  that  the  people  are  for  it,  and  hence 
they  will  not  vote  directly  against  it.  They  prefer 
not  to  face  it  in  any  way.  The  proceeding's  on 
yesterday  prove  this.  The  House  then  refused 
to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table;  but  immediately  after- 
wards,  its  reference  to  the  Committee  of, the 
Whole,  which  was  substantially  equivalent,  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  There  was  an  onpor- 
tunity  of  evading  the  responsibility  of  a  direct 
vote,  and  of  accomplishing,  by  indirection,  what 
gentlemen  did  not  dare  to  do  by  their  open  and 
independent  action,  I  refer  to  these  facts  because 
1  wish  them  to  go  before  the  people.  I  desire  the 
country  to  understand  the  action  of  this  body,  in 
remrence  to  the  question  under  discussion. 

(Xir  present  land  system  was  established  by  ac"t 
ot  Congress  as  far  back  as  the  yeai-  1785.  From 
that  time  to  the  30th  of  last  September  the  Gov- 
einraent  has  sold  one  hundred  and  two  millions 
tor  hundred  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
orty  acres.  Within  the  same  period  it  has  dona- 
^  about  fifty  imliions  of  acres  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  for  internal  improvements,  for  the  ben- 
eht  of  private  individuals  and  companies,  and  for 
mihtary  services.  This  calculation  does  not  in-  i 
elude  die  land  granted  by  the  Mexican  bounty 

spent  its  force, 

ana  which  will  exhaust  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mil- ! 


1 1  lions  of  acres.  The  bounty  law  of  1850  will  sub- 
^  tract  from  the  public  domain  the  further  sum  of 
■  probably  about  fifty  millions  of  acres.  Besides  all 
this,  there  were  very  large  grants  of  land  made  at 
,  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  internal  improve- 
;  ments;  and  there  are  at  this  time  not  less  than 
j  sixty  bills  before  us  asking  donations  of  land, 
j  01  smaller,  for  various  public  and  private 

I  jjurposes.  Should  the  Government,  however, 

;  pause  at  the  point  we  have  now  reached  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  land  policy,  there  will  still  re¬ 
main,  after  deducting  the  sales  and  grants  I  have 
mentioned,  the  enormous  sum  of  about  fourteen 
hundi  ed  millions  of  acres.  The  management  of 
diis  vast  fund  is  devolved  by  the  Constitution  upon 
Congress,  and  its  just  disposition  presents  one  of 
the  gravest  questions  ever  brought  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Legislature.  The  bill  under  consideration 
contemplates  a  radical  change  in  the  policy  pur- 
jsued  by  the  Government  from  its  foundation  to 
j  tne  present  time.  It  abandons  the  idea  of  holding 
the  public  domain  as  a  source  of  revenue;  it  aban¬ 
dons,  at  the  same  time,  the  policy  of  frittering  it 
away  by  grants  to  the  States  or  to  chartered  com¬ 
bines  for  special  and  local  objects;  and  it  makes  it 
tree,  in  limited  portions,  to  actual  settlers,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  occupancy  and  improvement.  This,  in 
my  judgment;  is  the  wisest  appropriation  of  the 
public  lands  within  the  jiower  of  Congress  to 
make,  whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  ecoimmy  or 
the  brighter  light  of  humanity  and  justice. 

I  advocate  the  freedom  of  our  public  domain,  in 
the  first  place,  on  the  broad  ground  of  natural 
right.  I  go  back  to  first  principles;  and  holding  it 
to  be  wrong  for  governments  to  make  merchan¬ 
dise  of  the  b^thj  I  would  have  this  fundamental 
tiuth  recognized  by  Congress  in  devising  measures 
for  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  our  vacant 
territory.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
agrarianism,  or  socialism,  as  these  terms  are 
generally  understood.  The  friends  of  land  reform 
claiiii  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  prop- 
erty  of  the  several  States,  or  the  vested  rights  of 
their  citizens.  They  advocate  no  leveling  policy 
designed  to  strip  the  rich  of  their  possessions  by 
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any  sudden  act  of  legislation.  They  simply  de¬ 
mand,  that  in  laying  the  foundations  of  empire  in 
the  yet  unpeopled  regions  of  the  great  West,  Con¬ 
gress  shall  give  its  sanction  to  the  natural  right 
of  the  landless  citizen  of  the  country  to  a  home 
upon  its  soil.  The  earth  was  designed  by  its 
Maker  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  man. 
The  free  and  unbought  occupancy  of  it  belonged, 
originally,  to  the  people,  and  the  cultivation  of  it 
was  the  legitimate  price  of  its  fruits.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  nature,  confirmed  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  In  the  first  peopling  of  the  earth,  it 
was  as  free  to  all  its  inhabitants  as  the  sunlight 
and  the  air;  and  every  man  has,  by  nature,  as  per¬ 
fect  a  right  to  a  reasonable  portion  of  it,  upon 
which  to  subsist,  as  he  has  to  inflate  his  lungs 
with  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  or  to  j 
drink  of  the  waters  which  pass  over  its  surface.  | 
This  right  is  as  inalienable,  as  emphatically  God- 
given,  as  the  right  to  liberty  or  life;  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  it  deprives  him  of  it,  independent  of 
his  own  act,  is  guilty  of  a  wanton  usurpation  of  | 
ower,  a  flagrant  abuse  of  its  trust.  In  founding 
tates,  and  rearing  the  social  fabric,  these  princi-  ' 
pies  should  always  have  been  recognized.  Every  j 
man,  indeed,  on  entering  into  a  state  of  society,  ' 
and  partaking  of  its  advantages,  must  necessarily 
submit  the  natural  right  of  which  I  speak  (as  he 
must  every  other)  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
established  for  the  general  good;  yet  it  can  never 
be  understood  that  he  has  renounced  it  altogether, 
save  by  his  own  alienation  or  forfeiture.  It  at¬ 
taches  to  him,  and  inheres  in  him,  in  virtue  of  his 
humanity,  and  should  be  sacredly  guarded  as  one 
of  those  fundamental  rights  to  secure  which  “gov¬ 
ernments  are  instituted  among  men.” 

The  justness  of  this  reasoning  must  be  manifest 
to  any  one  who  will  give  the  subject  his  attention, 
Man,  we  say,  has  a  natural  right  to  life.  What 
are  we  t©  understand  by  this  ?  Surely  it  will  not 
be  contended  that  it  must  be  construed  strictly,  as 
a  mere  right  to  breathe,  looking  no  farther,  and 
keeping  out  of  view  the  great  purpose  of  existence,  t 
The  right  to  life  implies  what  the  law  books  call  j 
a  “  right  of  way”  to  its  enjoyment.  It,  carries  i 
necessarily  with  it  the  right  to  the  ineaiis  of  living,  , 
including  not  only  the  elements  of  light,  air,  fire,  j 
and  water,  but  land  also.  Without  this,  man  | 
could  have  no  habitation  to  shelter  him  from  the  i 
elements,  nor  raiment  to  cover  and  protect  his  I 
body,  nor  food  to  sustain  life.  These  means  of ! 
living  are  not  only  necessary,  but  absolutely  in-  j 
dispensable.  Without  them  life  is  impossible;  I 
aijd  yet  without  land  they  are  unattainable,  ex-  j 
cept  through  the  charity  of  others.  They  are  at  i 
the  mercy  of  the  land  holder.  Does  Government  | 
then  fulfil  its  mission  w'hen  it  encourages  or  isermits  j 
the  monopoly  of  the  soil,  and  thus  puts  millions  i 
in  its  power,  shorn  of  every  right  except  the  right  I 
to  beg  ?  The  right  to  life  is  an  empty  mockery 
if  man  is  to  be  denied  a  place  on  the  earth  on 
which  to  establish  a  home  for  the  shelter  and 
nurture  of  his  family,  and  employ  his  hands  in 
obtaining  the  food  and  clothing  necessary  to  his 
comfort.  To  say  that  God  has  given  him  the 
right  to  life,  and  at  the  same  time  that  Government 
may  rightfully  withhoTd  the  means  of  its  enjoy¬ 
ment,  except  by  the  permission  of  others,  is  not 
simply  an  absurdity,  but  a  libel  on  his  providence. 
It  is  true,  there  are  multitudes  of  landless  poor  in 
this  country,  and  in  all  countries,  utterly  without 


the  power  to  acquire  homes  upon  the  soil,  whoj 
nevertheless,  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  the  es¬ 
sential  blessings  I  have  named;  but  they  are  de¬ 
pendent  for  them  upon  the  saving  grace  of  the  few 
who  have  the  monopoly  of  the  soil.  They  are 
helpless  pensioners  upon  the  calculating  bounty  of 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  disinherited  of 
their  birthright.  Was  it  ever  designed  that  men 
should  become  vagrants  and  beggars  by  reason 
of  unjust  legislation,  stripped  of  their  right  to 
the  soil,  robbed  of  the  joys  of  home,  and  of  those 
virtues  and  affections  which  ripen  only  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  circle  ?  Reason  and  justice  revolt  at  such  a 
conclusion.  The  gift  of  life,  I  repeat,  is  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  resources  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
made  a  blessing,  and  fulfill  its  great  end.  And 
this  truth  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  world. 
The  sentiment  is  becoming  rooted  in  the  great 
heart  of  Humanity,  that  the  right  to  a  home  at¬ 
taches  of  necessity  to  the  right  to  live,  inasmuch 
as  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being 
of  each  individual  cannot  be  secured  withoutit;  and 
that  government  is  bound  to  guaranty  it  to  the  fullest 
practicable  extent.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cheer¬ 
ing  signs  of  the  times.  “  The  grand  doctrine,  ^hat 
every  human  being  should  have  the  means  of  self¬ 
culture,  of  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  of 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness,  of  exercising  the 
powers  and  affections  of  a  man — this  is  slowly 
taking  its  place  as  the  highest  social  truth.  ” 

But  quitting  the  ground  of  right,  I  proceed  to 
some  considerations  of  a  different  character.  I 
take  it  to  be  the  clear  interest  of  this  Government 
to  render  every  acre  of  its  soil  as  productive  as 
labor  can  make  it.  More  than  one  half  the  land 
already  sold  at  the  different  land  offices,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  has  fallen  into  the  cold  grasp  of  the 
speculator,  who  has  held  it  in  large  quantities  for 
years  without  improvement,  thus  excluding  actual 
settlers  w'ho  would  have  made  it  a  source  of  wealth 
to  themselves  and  to  the  public  revenue.  This  is 
not  only  a  legalized  robbery  of  the  landless,  but 
an  exceedingly  short-sighted  policy.  It  does  not, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  give  employment  to 
labor,  nor  productiveness  to  the  soil,  nor  add  to 
the  Treasury  by  increased  returns  in  the  shape 
of  taxation.  It  is  legislative  profljgacy.  The 
true  interest  of  agriculture  is  to  widen  the  field  of 
its  Operations  as  far  as  practicable,  and  then,  by  a 
judicious  tillage,  to  make  it  yield  the  very  largest 
resources  compatible  with  the  population  of  the 
country.  The  measure  now  before  us  will  secure 
this  object  by  giving  independent  homesteads  to 
the  greatest  number  of  cultivators,  thus  imparting 
dignity  to  labor,  and  stimulating  its  activity.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  general  truth,  that 
a  nation  will  be  powerful,  prosperous  and  happy, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  independent  culti¬ 
vators  of  its  soil.  All  experience  demonstrates 
that  it  is  most  favorable  to  agriculture  to  have 
every  plantation  cultivated  by  its  proprietor;  nor 
is  it  less  conducive  to  the  same  object,  or  less  im¬ 
portant  to  the  general  vrelfare,  that  every  citizen 
who  desires  it  should  be  the  owner  of  a  plantation, 
and  engaged  in  its  cultivation.  The  disregard  of 
these  simple  and  just  prixiciples  in  the  actual  poli¬ 
cy  of  nations,  has  been  one  of  the  great  scourges 
of  the  world.  We  now  have  it  in  our  power, 
without  revolution  or  violence,  to  carry  them  into 
practice,  and  reap  their  beneficent  fruits;  and  a 
nobler  work  cannot  engage  the  thoughts,  or  enlist 
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t!-.e  sympathies  of  the  statesman.  No  gorern- 
mental  policy  is  so  wise  as  that  which  keeps  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  mind  of  the  citizen  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  public  good,  by  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  his  private  interest.  This  principle  should  be 
stamped  upon  all  our  legislation,  since  it  will  es¬ 
tablish  the  strongest  of  all  ties  between  him  and 
the  State.  A  philosophic  writer  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  in  sketching  a  perfectly-organized  common¬ 
wealth,  has  the  following: 

As  every  man  ploughed  his  own  field,  cultivation  was 
more  active,  provisions  more  abundant,  and  individual  op¬ 
ulence  constituted  the  public  wealth. 

“  As  the  earth  was  free,  and  its  possession  easy  and  se¬ 
cure,  every  man  was  a  proprietor,  and  tlie  division  of  prop- 
ert}',  by  rendeiing  luxury  impossible,  preserved  the  purity 
of  manners. 

‘•Every  man  finding  his  own  well-being  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  his  country,  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  preservation  : 
if  a  stranger  attacked  it,  having  his  field,  hi?  house,  to 
defend,  he  carried  into  the  combat  all  the  animosity  of  a 
personal  quarrel,  and  devoted  to  his  own  intere.«ts  he  was 

devoted  to  his  country.” 

• 

Here,  sir,  are  principles  worthy  to  guide  our 
rulers  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  Give 
homes  to  the  landless  multitudes  in  the  country, 
and  you  snatch  them  from  crime  and  starvation, 
from  the  prison  and  the  alms-house,  and  place 
them  in  a  situation  at  once  the  most  conducive  to 
virtue,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to 
loyalty  to  its  Government  and  laws.  Instead  of 
paupers  and  outcasts,  they  will  become  independ¬ 
ent  citizens  and  freeholders,  pledged  by  their 
gratitude  to  the  Government,  by  self-interest,  and 
by  the  affections  of  our  nature,  to  consecrate 
to  honest  toil  the  spot  on  which  the  family  altar 
is  to  be  erected  and  the  family  circle  kept  unbro¬ 
ken.  They  vvhll  feel,  as  never  before,  the  value  of 
free  institutions,  and  the  obligations  resting  upon 
them  as  citizens.  Should  a  foreign  foe  invade 
our  shores,  having  their  homes  and  their  firesides 
to  defend,  they  would  rush  to  the  field  of  deadly 
strife,  carrying  with  them  “all  the  animosity  of  a 
personal  quarrel.”  “  Independent  farmers,”  said 
President  Jackson,  “are  everywhere  the  basis  of 
society,  and  true  friends  of  liberty;”  and  an  army 
of  such  men,  however  unpractised  in  the  art  of 
war,  wquid  be  invincible.  Carry  out  this  reform 
of  multiplying  independent  cultivators,  and  thus 
rendering  labor  at  once  honorable  and  gainful, 
and  I  verily  believe  more  will  be  done  than  could 
be  accomplished  by  any  other  means  to  break 
down  our  military  establishments,  and  divert  the 
vast  sums  annually  expended  in  maintaining  them,  , 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is  emphatically  a  peace 
movernent,  since  it  will  curb  the  war  spirit  by 
subsidizing  to  the  public  interest  the  “  raw  mate- 
rial,  ”  of  which  our  armies  are  generally  composed. 
By  giving  homes  to  the  poor,  the  idle,  the  vicious, 
it  will  attach  them  to  the  soil,  and  cause  them  to 
feel,  as  the  producers  of  the  country  ought  to  feel, 
that  upon  them  rest  the  burdens  of  xvar.  The 
policy  of  increasing  the  number  and  independence 
of  those  who  till  the  ground,  in  whatever  light  j 
c.onsidered,  commends  itself  to  the  Government,  j 
England,  and  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  i 
have  risen  in  prosperity,  just  in  proportion  as  free-  ! 
^om  has  been  communicated  to  the  occupiers  of ; 
the  soil.  The  work  of  till^e  was  at  first  carried 
on  by  slaves,  then  by  villains,  then  by  metayers, 
and  filially  b)'  farmers;  tlm  improvement  oftho.se 


j  countries  keeping  pace  with  these  progressive 
j  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  cultivator.  The 
li  same  observations  would  doubtless  ajipl^  to  other 
countries  and  to  different  ages  of  the  world.  Bull 
need  not  go  abroad  for  illustrations  of  this  principle. 
Look,  for  example,  at  slave  labor  in  this  country. 

'l  Compare  Virginia  with  Ohio.  In  the  former,  the  soil 
'l  is  tilled  by  the  slave.  He  feels  no  interest  in  the 
Government,  because  it  allows  him  the  exercise  of 
;  no  civil  rights.  It  does  not  even  give  him  the  right 
to  himself.  He  has  of  course  no  interest  in  the 
;  soil  upon  which  he  toils.  His  arm  is  not  nerved, 

|j  nor  his  labor  lightened  by  the  thought  of  home, 

II  for  to  him  it  has  no  value  or  sacredness.  It  is  no 
jl  defence  against  outrage.  His  own  offspring  are 
’  the  property  of  another.  He  does  not  toil  for  his 
'  family,  but  for  a  stranger.  His  wife  and  children 
may  be  torn  from  him  at  any  moment,  sold  like 
:  cattle  to  the  trader,  and  separated  from  him  for-- 
1  ever.  Labor  brings  no  new  comforts  to  himself 
'  or  his  family.  The  motive  from  which  he  toils  is 
the  lash.  He  is  robbed  of  his  humanity  by  the 
system  which  has  made  him  its  victim.  Can  the 
I  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  such  a  population  add 
'■  wealth  or  prosperity  to  the  Commonwealth.^'  The 
j.  question  answers  itself.  I  need  not  point  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  witli  her  great  natural  advantages,  her  am- 
j  pie  resources  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and 
!  power,  yet  dwindling  and  dying  under  the  curse 
of  slave  labor.  But  cross  the  river  Ohio,  and  how 
changed  the  scene !  Agriculture  is  in  the  most 
thriving  condition.  The  whole  land  teems  with 
I  abundance.  The  owners  of  the  soil  are  in  general 
j  its  cultivators,  and  these  constitute  the  best  portion 
j  of  the  population.  Labor,  instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  degrading,  is  thus  rendered  honorable  and 
independent.  .The  ties  of  interest,  as  well  as  the 
stronger  ties  of  affection,  animate  the  toils  of  the 
husbandman,  and  strengthen  his  attachment  to  the 
i  Government;  for  the  man  who  loves  his  home 
j  will  lov^e  his  country.  His  own  private  emolu- 
I  ment  and  the  public  good  are  linked  together  in 
‘  his  thoughts,  and  whilst  he  is  rearing  a  virtuous 
ij  family  oiv  his  own  homestead,  he  is  contributing 
i  wealth  and  strength  to  the  State.  Population  is 
i  rapidly  on  the  increase,  whilst  new  towns  are 
j  springing  up  almost  as  by  magic.  Manufactures 
j  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  general,  are  in  a  flour- 
j  ishing  condition,  whilst  the  country  is  dotted  over 
j  with  churches,  school-houses,  and  smiling  habita- 
j;  tions.  The  secret  of  all  this  is  the  distribution  of 
j  landed  property,  and  its  cultivation  by  freemen, 
j  But  even  in  the  virgin  state  of  Ohio,  the  curse  of 
land  monopoly,  or  while  slavery,  is  beginning  to 
exhibit  its  bitter  fruits,  as  it  will  everywhere,  if 
unchecked  by  wise  legislation.  Let  Congress, 
therefore,  see  to  it,  in  the  be^nning,  by  an  organic 
law  for  the  public  domain  yet  remaining  unsold, 
that  this  curse  shall  be  excluded  from  it.  The 
enactment  of  such  a  law  should  not  be  delayed  a 
!  single  hour.  Now  is  the  “golden  moment”  for 
:  action.  The  rapidity  with  which  our  public  lands 
have  been  melting  away  for  the  past  few  years 
under  the  prodigal  policy  of  the  Government,  ren¬ 
ders  all-important  the  speedy  interposition  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken,  incidentally,  of 
I  slavery.  This,  I  am  aware,  may  be  considered  n 
j  violation  of  the  “final  settlement,”  the  remark- 
j  ably  sanative  measures,  ratified  by  Congress  a 
j  few  months  since.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  however, 
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that  I  think  the  adoption  of  the  policy  for  which 
I  am  contending  will  be  a  much  better  “settle¬ 
ment”  of  the  slavery  question  than  the  one  to 
which  I  refer.  Donate  the  land  lying  within  our 
Territories,  in  limited  plantations,  to  actual  settlers 
whose  interest  and  necessity  it  will  be  to  cultivate 
the  soil  with  their  own  hands,  and  it  will  be  a  far 
more  formidable  barrier  against  the  introduction 
of  slavery  than  Mr.  Webster’s  “ordinance  of 
nature,”  or  even  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Slavery  only  thrives  on  extensive  estates. 
In  a  country  cut  up  into  small  farms,  occupied  by 
as  many  independent  proprietors  who  live  by  their 
own  toil,  it  would  be  impossible — ^there  would  be 
no  room  for  it.  Should  the  bill  now  under  discus¬ 
sion  become  a  law,  the  poor  white  laborers  of  the 
South,  as  well  as  of  the  North,  will  flock  to 
our  territories;  labor  will  become  common  and 
'respectable;  our  democratic  theory  of  equality 
will  be  realized;  closely  associated  communities 
will  be  established;  whilst  education,  so  impossible 
to  the  masses  where  slavery  and  land  monopoly 
prevail,  will  be  accessible  to  the  people  through 
their  common  schools;  and  thus  physical  and  moral 
cause’s  will  combine  in  excluding  slavery  forever 
from  the  soil.  The  freedom  of  the  public  lands 
is  therefore  an  anti-slavery  measure.  It  will 
weaken  the  slave  power  by  lending  the  ofiicial 
sanction  of  the  Government  to  the  natural  right 
of  man,  as  man,  to  a  home  upon  the  soil,  and  of 
course  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  It  will 
weaken  the  system  of  chattel  slavery,  by  making 
war  upon  its  kindred  system  of  wages  slavery, 
giving  homes  and  employment  to  its  victims,  and 
equalizing  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  will 
weaken  it  by  repudiating  the  vicious  dogma  of  the 
slaveholder  that  the  laborious  occu]rations  are  dis¬ 
honorable  and  degrading.  And  it  will  weaken  it, 
as  I  have  just  shown,  by  confining  it  within  its  pres¬ 
ent  limits,  and  thus  forcing  its  supporters  to  seek 
some  mode  of  deliverance  from  its  evils.  Pass  this 
bill,  therefore,  and  whilst  the  South  can  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  northern  aggression,  it  will 
shake  her  peculiar  institution  to  its  foundations .  Her 
three  millions  of  slaves,  now  toiling,  not  under  the 
stars,  but  the  stnpes  of  our  flag,  robbed  of  their 
dearest  rights,  inventoried  as  goods  and  chattels, 
and  plundered  of  their  humanity  by  law,  may  look 
forward  with  new  hope  to  their  final  exodus  from 
bondage.  A  number  of  southern  gentlemen,!  am 
aware,  view  the  subject  differently.  I  am  entirely 
willing  that  they  should.  I  am  satisfied  to  find 
them  on  the  right  side  of  the  question.  I  speak 
only  for  myself,  and  claim  no  right  to  express 
any  opinion  but  my  own.  Had  this  policy  been 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  1832,  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  first  recommended  it,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Texas,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
Union,  would  never  have  been  a  slave  country. 
She  would  have  been  compelled  to  exclude  slavery 
by  adopting  the  same  landed  policy  in  order  to 
secure  the  settlement  of  her  domain.  The  same 
cause  would  have  prevented  pur  Mexican  war, 
aaid  thus  have  saved  to  the  country  the  millions  of 
money  and  thousands  of  lives  that  were  sacrificed 
in  that  unsanctified  struggle  for  the  extension  of 
human  bondage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  consideration  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  bill  which  deserves  a  more  distinct  con¬ 
sideration  than  I  have  given  it.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  right  to  life  implies,  of  necessity,  the 


right  to  a  home  upon  the  soil.  Man  cannot  live- 
without  this,  and  therefore  he  has  the  same  right 
to  it  that  he  has  to  life  itself.  This  measure  gives 
a  new  sanction  to  this  right,  a  new  sacredness  to 
home.  It  throws  the  broad  shield  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  over  that  greatest  and  most  beneficent  of  all 
institutions,  the  family.  Home  is  the  great  school 
of  virtue,  the  centre  of  the  heart’s  best  affections, 
“the  birth-place  of  every  good  impulse,  of  every 
sacred  thought.”  The  grand  interests  of  human 
life  belong  to  it.  It  has  been  said,  that  just  so  far 
as  the  family  is  improved,  its  duties  performed, 
and  its  blessings  prized,  all  artificial  institutions, 
including  Government  itself,  are  superseded.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  education  of  every 
man  and  woman  is  received  at  home.  The  germs 
of  character  are  there  moulded  and  developed  by 
the  plastic  pov/er  of  the  parent.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  by  every  legitimate  means,  should 
favor  the  improvement,  the  security  of  the  family, 
and  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  domestic  rela¬ 
tions;  for  by  so  doing,  it  makes  strong  the  most 
enduring  foundations  of  our  freedom.  This  should 
be  the  first  object  of  its  care.  “  It  is  idle,”  says 
a  leading  London  newspaper,  “  to  talk  of  secular 
‘  education — it  is  idle  to  talk  of  religious  instrUc- 
‘  tion,  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  no 
‘  hoines.  How  are  we  to  teach,  how  are  we  to  in- 
‘  struct;  what  can  the  schoolmaster  achieve,  what  the 
‘  preacher,  when  the  intellects  which  the  one  would 
‘  elevate,  and  the  hearts  which  the  other  would 
‘  teach,  are  left  to  the  cruel  training  of  the  streets  ? 

‘  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  children 
‘have  no  other  education,  no  other  Christianity, 

‘  than  the  education  and  Christianity  of  the  pave- 
‘  ment.  They  have  been  turned  adrift  when 
‘  scarcely  able  to  walk  unaided.  Another-  infant 
‘  has  taken  its  place  at  the  mother’s  breast;  and 
‘  the  child  of  two  years  has  made  acquaintance 
‘  with  the  pavement.  And  so  commences  the  out- 
‘  of-door  education  which  fills  our  streets  with 
‘  profligate  women  and  thieves.” 

Not  less  in  point  here  as  an  illustration,  nor  less 
truthful,  is  the  following  sketch  of  the  education 
of  a  pauper  child,  by  Harriet  Martineau: 

“  The  infant  is  reared  (if  not  in  the  work-house) 

‘  in  some  unwholesome  room  or  cellar,  amidst  daimp 
‘  and  dirt,  and  the  noises  and  sights  of  vice  or  folly. 

‘  He  is  badly  nursed  and  fed,  and  grows  up  feeble 
‘  or  in  a  state  of  bodily  uneasiness  which  w'orries 
‘  his  temper,  and  makes  his  passions  excitable.  He 
‘  is  not  soothed  by  the  constant  tenderness  of  a  de- 
‘  cent  mother,  who  feels  it  a  great  duty  to  make  him 
‘  as  good  and  happy  as  she  can,  and  contrives  to 
‘  find  time  and  thought  for  that  object.  He  tum- 
‘  bles  in  the  dust  of  the  road  or  the  mud  of  thegut- 
‘  ter,  snatches  food  wherever  he  can  get  it,  quarrels 
‘  with  anybody  who  thwarts  him  if  he  be  a  bold 
‘  boy,  and  sneaks  and  lies  if  he  be  naturally  a  cow-' 

‘  ard.  He  indulges  every  appetite,  as  a  matter  of 
‘  course,  as  it  arises:  for  he  has  no  idea  that  he 
‘  should  not.  He  hates  everybody  who  interferes 
‘  with  his  license,  and  has  the  best  liking  for  those 
‘  who  use  the  same  license  with  himself.  He 
‘  knows  nothing  of  any  place  or  people  but  those 
‘  he  sees,  and  never  dreams  of  any  world  beyond 
‘  that  of  his  own  eyes.  He  does  not  know  wdiat 
‘  society  is,  or  law,  or  duty;  and  therefore,  W'hen 
‘  he  injures  society,  and  comes  under  the  inflictions 
‘  of  the  law,  for  gross  violations  of  duty,  he  under- 
‘  stands  no  more  of  what  is  done  to  him  than  if  he 
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‘  was  carried  through  certain  ceremonies  conducted 
‘  in  an  unknown  tongud.  He  has  some  dim  notion 
‘  of  glory  in  dying  boldly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
‘  crowd;  so  he  goes  to  the  gallows  in  a  mocking 
‘  mood,  as  ignorant  of  th.e  true  import  of  life  and 
‘  human  faculties  as  the  day  he  was  born.  Or,  if , 
‘  not  laid  hold  of  by  the  law,  he  goes  on  towards 
‘  his  grave  brawling  and  drinking,  or  half  asleep  in 
‘  mind  and  inert  or  diseased  in  body,  till  at  last  he  | 
‘dies  as  the  beast  dies.”"*^  ' 

Here,  sir,  we  have  a  forcible  exhibition  of  the  ; 
evils  of  land  monopoly,  and  the  importance  of' 
homes  for  all.  These  evils  can  only  be  removed 
by  removing  their  cause.  We  must  strike  at  the 
root  of  so  much  wretchedness.  The  country  has  ; 
been  flooded  with  discourses  and  essays  on  the  ; 
subject  of  education.  Statistics  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  and  | 
in  other  countries,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  j 
population  v/ho  are  uneducated,  and  tracing  the  i 
prevalence  of  crime  to  that  source.  This  is  all  ! 
well  enough,  and  no  effort  certainly  should  be 
spared  by  Governments  to  educate  the  masses;  but  j 
their  first  and  great  want  is  hotnes,  and  bread.  ! 
Without  these,  education,  and  temperance,  and  | 
preaching,  and  praying,  will  fail  in  their  purpose,  j 
They  will  be  palliatives  at  best.  Land  monopoly  ' 

I  brings  into  the  country  a  surplus  laboring  popula¬ 
tion,  whom  it  first  deprives  of  their  natural  right 
to  the  soil,  and  then  prescribes  the  terms  upon 
which  it  will  give  them  food  and  shelter.  The 
price  of  labor,  as  of  everything  else,  depends  upon 
the  supply  and  demand.  Land  monopoly,  by  its 
unholy  exactions,  makes  sure  of  a  large  supply, 
and  then  presents  to  the  famishing  laborer  the  al-  ! 
ternatives  of  death  by  starvation,  or  life  on  such  j 
terms  as  its  own  mercy  may  dictate.  Government  I 
should  prevent  this.  It  is  false  to  its  trust,  a  bas-  I 
tard  to  its  true  mission,  if  it  will  not.  It  was 
never  designed  that  man  should  be  wholly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  his  fellow  for  the  bread  and  breath  of 
life.  It  was  never  designed  that  he  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  homestead  for  himself  and  his  family,  1 
as  a  defence  against  the  cold-blooded  rapacity  of !  i 
avarice.  God  never  intended  that  the  family  bond  l  i 
should  be  broken  when  most  needed,  and  that 
childhood  should  be  turned  naked  upon  the  world, 
with  no  home  but  the  street,  and  no  moral  train¬ 
ing  but  “  the  education  and  Christianity  of  the  | 
pavement.”  In  a  world  teeming  with  abund-  j 
ance,  and  “wrapped  round  with  sweet  air,  and  ' 

I  blessed  by  sunshine,  and  abounding  with  knowl¬ 
edge,”  all  his  intelligent  creatures  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  share  the  pleasures  and  attain  the 
I  purposes  of  existence.  In  the  countries  referred 
-  to  in  the  extracts  I  have  quoted  ,  only  about  one 
person  in  every  five  hundred  is  a  landholder. 

'  Starving  millions,  ignorant  of  the  pleasures,  and 
^  untaught  in  the  virtues  of  home,  crowded  into 
1  stalls  and  markets,  or  turned  into  the  streets 
1  of  their  cities  as  beggars,  bear  sad  testimony 
(  to  the  horrors  of  land  monopoly.  But  Scot- 
)  land  and  Ireland,  and  the  countries  of  the  Old 
i  World  generally,  which  are  annually  disgorging 
their  paupers  upon  our  shores,  are  but  a  type  of 
t  what  this  country  will  ultimately  bei,  if  the  mo- 
'  nopoly  of  the  soil  is  allowed  to  have  its  way;  for 
the  same  causes  are  here  in  operation,  and  will 
;;  produce  the  same  effects.  Famine  in  those  coun- 
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^  tries  is  not  the  result  of  over  population,  b  .  o[ 
their  landed  system.  No  country  in  Euro]>e  i:.ts 
as  large  a  population  as  the  soil  i.-i  cnprb'e  oi 
supporting  under  a  wise  system  of  culture  and 
a  just  distribution  of  land  among  the  peo])ie.  It 
is  tor  us  now  to  say  whether  starvation,  pa  per- 
I  ism,  and  crime,  shall  be  transplanted  from  the  Oh! 

I  World  to  the  yet  unpeopled  regions  of  the  West. 

1  It  is  for  us,  if  we  please,  to  check  the  monopoly 
;  of  the  soil,  and  the  exactions  of  capital  in  the  old 
States,  by  withdrawing  the  landless  laborers  of 
:  the  country  from  their  crushing  power,  and  at  toe 
same  time  giving  them  homes  and  independence 
on  the  public  lands.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to 
foreordain  the  ^ime  lot  of  the  millions  who  are 
;  to  draw  their^subsistence  from  our  wide-spread 
public  domain;  and,  I  repeat,  we  shall  prove  rec- 
I  reant  to  our  high  trust  as  the  representatives  of 
j  the  people,  if  we  fail  to  exert  it.  Posterity  will 
!  justly  hold  us  answerable  for  evils  which  our 
timely  action  might  have  averted,  but  which,  in  a 
few  years,  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy, 
j  Let  the  Government,  therefore,  without  delay, 
provide  homes  for  the  landless.  Let  it  establish 
the  farnily  in  our  untamed  forests,  and  let  it 
spread  its  parental  wing  over  it,  and  guard  it  as 
it  would  guard  the  life  of  the  Republic.  The  bill 
before  us.  makes  the  home  which  it  secures  to  the 
settler  free  from  execution  for  debt  for  the  period 
of  five  years.  I  regret  that  it  was  not  thought 
wise  to  make  it  thus  inalienable  forever.  Our  laws 
have  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt  as  a  relic  of 
barbarous  times.  They  have  exempted  from  exe¬ 
cution  certain  personal  property  of  the  debtor,  on 
the  score  of  its  absolute  necessity  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  his  family,  and  on  the  principle  that  the  life 
of  the  debtor  is  more  important  than  the  claim  of 
the  creditor.  Let  them  go  further,  and  exempt  that 
which  is  the  most  needed  and  sacred  of  all  earthly 
interests,  the  homestead.  No  regulations  on  the 
subject  of  debtor  and  creditor  should  be  permitted 
t«  take  it  away.  The  unity  of  the  family  should 
be  maintained  unbroken,  till  its  inmates  are  fitted 
by  its  discipline  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  family 
hearth-stone  should  be  “  hallowed  ground.”  No 
Vandal  legislation  should  be  allowed  to  invade  it. 
No  pretence  of  meting  out  pecuniary  justice  as 
between  man  and  man  can  justify  Government  in 
lacerating  the  cherished  affections  of  the  heart,  the- 
fond  recollections  of  childhood,  which  gather 
around  the  thought  of  home.  Not  humanity  only, 
but  the  cause  of  public  morality,  the  suppression 
of  crimes,  and  the  interests  of  religion,  all  plead  for 
the  inviolability  of  the  homestead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  under  consideration  pos¬ 
sesses  one  recommendation,  already  partially" no¬ 
ticed,  which  I  think  worthy  of  special  considera¬ 
tion.  It  gives  encouragement  to  a  business  which, 
more  than  any  other,  promotes  the  happiness  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  whilst  it  favors  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country.  The  life  of  a  farmer  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  favorable  to  virtue;  and  both  individuals 
and  commvinities  are  generally  happy  in  proportion 
as  they  are  virtuous.  His  manners  are  simple, 
and  his  nature  unsophisticated.  If  not  o])pressed 
by  other  interests,  he  generally  possesses  an  abund¬ 
ance  without  the  drawback  of  luxury.  His  hfe 
does  not  impose  excessive  toil,  and  yet  it  discour¬ 
ages  idleness.  The  farmer  lives  in  rustic  plenty, 
remote  from  the  contagion  of  popular  vices,  and 
enjoys,  in  their  greatest  fruition,  the  blessins'N  Of 
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liealth  and  contentment.  The  very  consciousness 
he  feels  of  the  utility  of  his  calling,  gives  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  his  labors  No  other  occupation,  perhaps, 
is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  trust  in  his  Creator 
and  charity  towards  his  creatures.  The  pleasures 
and  virtues  of  rural  life  have  been  the  theme  of 
poets  and  philosophers  in  all  ages.  The  tillage  of 
the  soil  was  the  primeval  employment  of  man.  Of 
ail  arts,  it  is  the  most  useful  and  necessary.  It  has 
justly  been  styled  the  nursing  father  of  the  State; 
for  in  civilized  countries  all  are  equally  dependent 
upon  it  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  since  hunger 
and  nakedness  are  universal  wants.  It  is  estima¬ 
ted  that  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  country  are  employed  in  this  single  pur¬ 
suit;  and  that  agriculturists  are  the#iselves  a  large 
rhajority  of  the  voters,  tax-payers,  and  consumers 
of  all  foreign  and  domestic  goods.  Is  not  such  an 
employment  deserving  of  the  care  of  Congress  ? 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  an  obligation  imposed  ; 
upon  man  by  nature;  and  this  fact  alone  would  [ 
seem  to  impose  upon  Government  the  obligation  I 
to  encourage  it  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power.  ! 
When  so  much  is  done  by  direct  legislation  for 
other  interests,  is  it  not  fair  that  the  one  para¬ 
mount  to  them  all  should  be  aided  ?  We  expend  i 
annually  some  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars 
in  maintaining  our  Navy,  on  the  ground  mainly  that 
the  protection  of  our  commerce  demands  it.  Our 
Army  costs  us  annually  about  the  same  amount, 
and  these  sums  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  agri¬ 
culturist.  We  have  expended  vast  sums  for  har¬ 
bors,  fortifications,  breakwaters,  beacons,  light¬ 
houses,  dry- docks,  and  coast  surveys,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  growth  and  protection  of 
our  commercial  interest.  With  a  view  to  the  same 
object,  we  have  made  large  grants,  both  of  land 
and  money,  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  ca¬ 
nals.  We  have  been  expending  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  improvement  of  our  war-steamers,  in 
the  projection  of  missiles  of  death,  and  in  main¬ 
taining  military  and  naval  schools.  We  have 
built  up  our  manufactures  by  discriminating  duties 
in  their  favor,  imposed  chiefly  upon  the  producer. 
We  have  granted,  as  I  have  already  shown,  from 
jseventy-five  to  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of 
the  public  lands,  in  the  shape  of  military  bounty, 
to  our  soldiers,  in  addition  to  their  lawful  stipend. 
The  public  domain  has  been  a  common  fund,  to 
which  tlie  Government  has  resorted  for  almost ; 
every  variety  of object;  but  not  a  single  acre  has  j 
ever  been  granted  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  I' 
Such  a  phenomenon  as  an  appropriation  of  land  j; 
for  experimental  farms,  or  agricultural  colleges,  ij 
has  never  been  known.  Is  the  cultivation  of  the  ji 
soil  an  occupation  so  contemptiBle,  so  useless  to  ■ 
the  State,  as  not  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  |i 
Government?  The  encouragement  of  manufac-jl 
tures,  of  commerce,  and  of  other  less  important  ! 
interests,  is  to  be  commended;  but  is  not  the  en-  ' 
couragement  of  agriculture,  the  parent  of  them  all,  I 
at  least  equally  important  ?  | 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  made,  that  if  the 
public  lands  are  given  to  actual  settlers,  it  will  in 
effect  be  taxing  the  remainder  of  the  people  to  pay  i 
for  their  farms,  since  the  public  revenue  will  be  ^ 
diminished  in  proportion  to  those  gifts,  and  would  i 
of  course  have  to  be  supplied  from  other  sources.  ! 
But  is  not  one  class  of  the  people  taxed  for  the  ben-  j 
«fl.t  of  another,  in  the  money  raised  from  the  agricul-  j 
turist  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned?  The  culti-  i 


vator  has  always  been  taxed  for  the  support  of 
other  interests.  I  deny,  however,  that  the  public 
revenue  would  be  diminished  by  making  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  free.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  these  lands  can  no  longer 
be  looked  to  as  a  source  of  revenue,  at  least  for 
many  years  to  come,  under  our  present  system.  He 
shows  that  our  late  bounty  land  acts  will  yet  require 
about  seventy -nine  millions  of  acres,  and  that 
when  they  have  finally  exhausted  themselves  they 
will  have  diverted  from  the  Treasury  the  sum  of 
more  than  ^113,000,000.  The  warrants  issued  under 
these  acts  are  made  assignable,  and  will  be  bought 
at  greatly-reduced  prices  by  speculators,  who  will 
pick  and  cull  all  the  choice  lands,  hoard  them  up 
for  their  own  selfish  advantage,  and  thus  exclude 
the  settler  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  drive 
the  Government  from  the  market  which  it  has 
thus  glutted  by  its  own  improvident  policy.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  the  present  system  should  be  persisted 
in,  Congress  will  continue,  and  probably  multi¬ 
ply,  its  grants  of  land  for  internal  improvements, 
and  for  other  purposes,  thus  making  large  addi¬ 
tional  drains  upon  the  revenue  otherwise  derivable 
from  this  source.  The  old-fashioned  project,  there¬ 
fore,  of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  public  domain 
is  perfectly  chimerical,  and  must  be  abandoned. 
This  is  now  very  generally  admitted.  If  adhered 
to,  the  Government  would  realize  from  it  but  little, 
if  anything,  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  be¬ 
yond  the  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually  required  to  defray  the  expense  it  occa¬ 
sions,  as  must  be  manifest,  I  think,  from  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  Secretary.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  sums  heretofore  raised  from  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  must  be  made  up  from  other 
sources,  whether  we  continue  or  abandon  our  pres- 
preaent  policy.  The  question  of  revenue  is  ex¬ 
cluded. 

But  admitting  that  the  })assage  of  this  bill  would 
divert  some  two  or  three  millions  annually  from 
the  public  Treasury,  for  the  direct  benefit  of  actual 
settlers,  it  still  would  not  follow  that  a  tax  of  this 
amount  would  be  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Wliilst  the  freedom  of  the  public 
domain  to  actual  settlers,  would  be  a  measure  em¬ 
phatically  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  all  classes 
would  share  in  the  advantages  resulting  from  it. 
It  would  decrease  poverty,  and  the  vices  and 
crimes  to  which  it  gives  birth,  by  withdrawing  its 
victims  from  our  crowded  cities  and  the  slavery  of 
capital,  and  giving  them  homes  upon  the  fertile 
acres  of  the  West.  It  would  drain  pauperism 
from  the  old  States,  and  thus  relieve  them  from 
the  burden  of  a  population  of  superabundant  la¬ 
borers,  whilst  enterprise,  industry,  and  wealth, 
would  abound  in  the  new.  Instead  of  diminish¬ 
ing,  it  would  increase  the  public  revenue.  This, 
chiefly,  is  derived  from  duties  on  foreign  imports. 
The  amount  of  revenue  thus  obtained  depends 
upon  the  number  of  consumers  of  imported  arti¬ 
cles.  Increase  the  number  of  agricultural  produ¬ 
cers,  therefore,  and  you  increase  the  number  of 
those  who  consume  foreign  imports,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source;  because, 
by  giving  a  man  a  home  upon  the  soil,  you  add  to 
his  ability  to  produce,  and  thereby  increase  his 
ability  to  buy  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury 
which  pay  duty.  If  we  export  annually  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  worth  of  agricultural  products,  we 
shall  import  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  foreign 
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goods  subject  to  duty.  If  our  vacant  lands  are 
made  free  to  actual  settlers,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  by  their  products  to  export  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions,  our  imports  will  of 
course  increase  in  proportion,  and  so  will  the 
receipts  at  the  custom-house.  If  revenue  be  the 
object,  here  is  its  true  source;  and  Congress,  in¬ 
stead  of  madly  endeavoring  to  raise  money  from 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  should  adopt  the 
policy  that  will  promote  their  greatest  productive¬ 
ness.  Their  settlement,  and  imp'ove7nent,  should 
be  the  paramount  object.  By  this  policy  we  shall 
thus  accomplish  the  double  object  of  giving  homes 
and  employment  to  the  landless  laborers  of  the 
country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  replenishing  the 
national  Treasury.  Humanity  and  the  dollar  will 
go  together.  The  public  lands  in  their  wild  state 
are  yielding  nothing.  It  is  the  obvious  interest  of 
the  Government,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  they 
should  be  rendered  as  pi-oductive  as  possible.  Un¬ 
der  our  present  system,  selling  as  we  do  from  two 
to  three  millions  worth  of  land  annually,  it  will 
require  hundreds  of  years  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
of  our  public  domain;  and  as  there  is  no  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  land  traffic,  the  sales  that  are  made  as  often 
prevent  as  promote  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  millions  of  acres  which  this  policy  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  unproductive  idleness,  slowly  diminishing 
in  quantity  for  centuries,  should  all  the  time  be 
sustaining  a  hardy  yoemanry,  and  filling  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  the  nation;  and  the  Government  robs  itself 
I  of  wealth,  to  whatever  extent  its  policy  fails  to 
I  secure  these  objects.  It  acts  like  the  miser,  who 
buries  his  treasure  so  that  it  can  yield  nothing.  On 
!  the  other  hand,  make  the  public  lands  free  on  con- 
i  dition  of  occupancy  and  improvement,  and  the 
I  labor  of  our  landless  and  homeless  population,  who 
have  no  capital  but  their  muscles,  will  be  united  to 
the  soil  in  the  production  of  wealth.  The  public 
domain  will  thus  be  improved  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  enriched  by  giving  homes  and  employment 
to  the  poor;  for  it  is  as  difficult  to  raise  a  revenue 
by  taxing  its  paupers,  as  by  preventing  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  its  lands.  The  Treasury  will  be  filled  by 
rescuing  starving  thousands  from  the  javrs  of  land 
!  monopoly,  and  imparting  to  them  happiness  and 
independence.  The  degraded  vassal  of  the  rich, 
j  who  is  now  confined  to  exhausting  labor  for  a 
j  mere  pittance  upon  which  to  subsist,  or 

Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  eaitli 
f  To  give  him  leave  to  toil,’’ 

will  find  a  home  in  the  West;  and,  stimulated  by 
the  favor  of  the  Government,  the  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  ties  of  the  family,  the  wilder¬ 
ness  will  be  converted  into  smiling  landscapes, 
and  wealth  poured  into  the  nation’s  lap.  Hu¬ 
manity  to  the  poor  thus  unites  with  the  interest  of 
the  nation  in  making  the  public  domain  free  to 
those  who  so  much  need  it;  taking  gaunt  poverty 
into  the  fatherly  keeping  of  the  Government,  and 


giving  it  the  home  of  which  land  monopoly  has 
deprived  it;  administering  to  it  the  blessings  of 
existence,  and  at  the  same  time  using  it  as  an  in¬ 
strumentality  for  building  up  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  Republic.  Sir,  I  ask  gentlemen  it 
these  things  are  not  so?  I  ask  those  who  mean  to 
oppose  this  policy  if  any  wiser  or  lietter  one  can 
be  proposed  with  respect  to  our  public  lands  ? 
Some  disposition  of  them  must  be  made.  By  some 
method  or  other  they  should  be  rendered  a  source 
of  agricultural  and  financial  wealth.  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  them  is  costing  us  annually  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  under  our 
present  system.  The  Government,  as  I  haveshown 
by  reference  to  the  late  Treasury  report,  has 
I  already  practically  repudiated  the  pledge  jvhich  it 
made  of  these  lands  in  1847  for  the  payment  of 
our  public  debt.  The  management  of  them,  I  re¬ 
peat,  presses  upon  us  as  a  serious,  practical  ques¬ 
tion;  and  I  call  upon  those  who  denounce  this 
measure  to  meet  the  views  I  have  advanced  fairly, 
and,  if  they  are  untenable,  to  bring  forward  some 
plan  for  disposing  of  our  public  domain  more  con¬ 
ducive  to'  the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and 
more  likely  to  command  the  favor  of  a  majority 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  detain  the  House  no 
longer.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
bill  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  That  some  meas¬ 
ure,  however,  substantially  embodying  its  pro¬ 
visions,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  I 
have  no  doubt.  This  may  not  happen  at  the 
present  session,  but  its  postponement  cannot  be 
far  in  the  future.  The  policy  of  making  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  free  will  prevail,  because,  as  I  believe, 
the  people  have  Avilled  it,  and  their  will  cannot 
return  to  them  void.  It  will  prevail,  because  it 
appeals  to  the  American  pocket,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  A’merican  heart.  It  will  prevail,  be¬ 
cause,  like  the  question  of  cheap  postage,  it  comes 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  million, 
and  lays  humanity  under  Contribution  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  It  will  prevail  because  it  appeals  to  the 
Democratic  idea  of  the  nation,  and  promises  to- 
make  effective  the  right  of  the  people  to  “  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  Great 
I  names,  eminent  statesmen,  are  ranging  themselves 
I  among  its  adA’ocates;  but  my  reliance  is  upon  the 
j  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  people' — upon  the 
;  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  laboring  masses  of 
j  the  country.  Politicians  may  denounce  and  revile 
it-,  they  may  brand  it  as  “  agrarianism”  and 
“  demagogism,”  but  they  will  be  powerless  to  stay 
its  progress,  or  prevent  its  final  triumph.  It  is 
incarnate  in  the  popular  heart;  it  rests  upon  the  im¬ 
mutable  principles  of  justice;  it  forms  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  great  reform  movement  of  the  age — 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  world’s  progress;  it  is  in 
harmony  with  “the  power  that  moves  the  stars 
and  heaves  the  pulses  of  the  deep.” 
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